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1879. All as hostile to England and a tool of Russia,
accepted these hypocritical assurances with the
credulity which so often balances scepticism in
minds like his. During the negotiations which
followed, Yakub showed that his ideas of frontiers
were, like Naboth's and Lord Lawrence's, prae-
scientific. He declared that to cede the territory
then occupied by British forces, or any other part
of Afghan soil, was "beyond the strength and
capacity of the officers of this God-granted Govern-
ment," as it was certainly beyond the intention of
its self-appointed head.1 To the advent of a
British mission he did not demur, and even invited
it to Kabul, with the hospitality of the spider to
the fly.

The details of a transaction in which the new
Amir was never for a moment honest or straight-
Treaty of forward have no importance. The Treaty of Gun-
damuk, concluded at a spot between Jellalabad and
Kabul on the 26th of May by Yakub and Cava-
gnari, purported to establish British superintendence
over the foreign policy of Afghanistan, exercised
through a British representative stationed at Kabul.
In return for these concessions a guarantee against
foreign attack was given to the Amir. Kandahar
and Jellalabad were restored to him, nor was any
direct annexation of territory required. But the
control of the Khyber Pass, with the districts of
Pishin, Sibi, and Kurum, was to be with the Indian
Government, so that the future invasion of a
** strong, friendly, and independent" country might
be simplified and facilitated. " We do not," wrote
Lord Lytton and his Council, with modest diffi-
dence, " we do not profess to ascribe any talismanic
virtue to written engagements on the part of
Afghan Princes." But they evidently regarded
the Treaty as a masterpiece of far-sighted wisdom,

1 Lord Lyttoris Indian Administrationy pp. 313-315